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WHAT THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE IS 


The Copyright Office, as a department of the Library of 
Congress, came into being with the congressional act of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1897.1 The act provided for the appointment of a 
Register of Copyrights who, under the direction and super- 
vision of the Librarian of Congress, was to “‘perform all duties 
relating to copyrights.” 

The establishment of a separate Copyright Office was the 
logical outcome of an earlier copyright act,? which centralized 
the entry of all copyrights and the filing of all depository copies 
in the Library of Congress. The growth of copyright business 
had become such that it seemed advisable to Congress to create 
a separate office where any member of the public could register 
a claim to copyright or learn whether a claim to copyright in 
a work had been registered, who registered it, whether a change 
in ownership had been recorded, and when the copyright ended. 

This public office, this registry of copyrights and source of 
reference, is the Copyright Office of the United States. 

The Copyright Office is located in the Annex Building of the 
Library of Congress, at Second Street and Independence Avenue, 
SE., Washington 25, D.C., where it occupies approximately 
65,000 square feet of the first floor of the building. It has an 
authorized staff of some 250 persons, assigned to 5 organizational 


units. 


1 29 Stat. 545. 
2 The act of July 8, 1870 (16 Stat. 212). 
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WHAT THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE DOES 


The Principal Duties of the Office are: 


1. 


To register claims to copyright and record assignments, 
notices of use, and other documents pertaining to copyrights. 
More than 1,000 claims and documents are handled each 
working day. 


. To prepare and maintain records, files and indexes, and book 


and card catalogs dealing with copyright registrations. 
Approximately 500,000 catalog cards are added each year to 
the Copyright Card Catalog. 


. To acquire literary, musical, and scientific works for the 


Library’s collections. About 50 percent of the works de- 
posited each year in the Copyright Office (243,926 in fiscal 
1960) are transferred to the Library for its collections or for 
disposition through the Exchange and Gift Division. To 
some extent this is an automatic function, but the Office does 
have a Compliance Section devoted actively to securing com- 
pliance with the deposit provisions of the copyright law. 


4. To furnish, for a fee, information requiring searches in ti, 
indexes and records of the Office and preparation of sear: 
reports containing facts found in these records. 


5. To supply information about Copyright Office practices a: 
procedures deriving from the statutory provisions concerni: 
copyright and the registration of claims. The Copyrig’ 
Office, however, does not practice law and does not underta’ 
to express opinions as to the merits of particular claims ° 
copyright except insofar as it determines whether a particul. 
claim that has been submitted qualifies for registration. 


6. To report to and give testimony before Committees of Congres: 
dealing with proposed amendments to the copyright law a: 
well as to collaborate with the Department of State in matters 
concerning international copyright relations, proclamations. 
and treaties. 


In order to carry out its duties under the law, the Office has 
been organized into four divisions, each with its Chief, Assistant 
Chief, and Division Secretary. In addition, there are the ad- 
ministrative, and legal staffs of the Register’s Office. 
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I. Service Division 


What the Service Division is 


The Service Division is the central unit within the Copyright 
Office where copyright material—deposit copies, fees, applica- 
tions, and correspondence—is received, sorted, stamped, con- 
nected with related material, and routed for action or held when 
incomplete. Over 250,000 separate pieces of mail are received 
during a year, and 5,000 pieces on the average go out each week. 

The Service Division is divided into four sections (see the 
chart on page 2). The strength of the division in 1960 was. 
70 persons, including searchers, deck attendants, and various 
special types of clerks, such as filing, numbering, mailing, and 
accounting clerks, as well as administrative and general clerical 
personnel, 


What the Service Division does 


All fees, as soon as received, are recorded on master index ca 
from which it is possible to trace material within a few hou: 
receipt in the Copyright Office. 

When there is a delay in the receipt of any of the three neces: 
items for registration—i.e., application, copies, or fee—the 
ceived material is filed to await the missing item. Searcili 
must later connect the tardy element with the rest of the mater: 
The result is an appreciable delay in registration. On the oth 
hand, when all three necessary elements are received at the sar 
time, the material is immediately sent by the Materials Cont:: 
Section to the proper section of the Examining Division. 

After the examiner has determined that the application is i: 
order for registration, the material is returned to the Servic: 
Division to receive the registration number which will, thereafter, 
identify the registered claim. The official seal is affixed to the 
certificate, which is then mailed to the designated party and the 
application and copy or copies are forwarded to the Cataloging 
Division. 

After the cataloging process is completed, the Service Division 
is responsible for the final disposition of the material registered, 
in accordance with established procedure. Official records of 
the Office are maintained by the Service Division: correspond- 
ence, including a special subject file; registered applications, in 
bound volumes; recorded assignments and related documents; 
the preliminary cards used as a record of the material in process; 
and the copyright card catalog containing, in 1960, about 22 
million cards recording copyright registrations dating from 1870. 

The accounting operations, which involve over a million 
dollars in fees annually, are also handled by the Service Division. 
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II. Examining Division 


What the Examining Division is 

The principal function of the Copyright Office is to register 
copyright claims. The Register of Copyrights has placed in the 
Examining Division the responsibility for determining the accept- 
ability of claims filed for registration. In exercising this author- 
ity, the Division must act within the scope of the power delegated 
to the Register by law, as interpreted by the courts. 


The Examining Division is divided into four sections (sce : 
chart on page 2). The Book Section examines claims for boo: 
pamphlets, newspapers, and periodicals. The Music Sect! 
examines notices of use and claims for published and unpy 
lished music. The Miscellaneous Section examines claims 
dramatic works, lectures, maps, works of art, reproduction: 
works of art, technical drawings, photographs, motion pictur’ 
prints, and commercial prints and labels. The Renewal < 
Assignment Section examines claims for the second term 
copyright for all classes of works, and records assignments 2: 
other documents dealing with copyright. 

The Examining Division had, in 1960, a staff of 62 perso: 
including examiners, revisers, correspondence clerks, a: 
administrative personnel. 


What the Examining Division does 


When the application and copies of the documents are 
received by the Examining Division from the Service Division 
the material is examined by the appropriate section and, if 
found to be in order, is passed for entry. 

During fiscal year 1960, the Copyright Office made 243,926 
registrations, recorded 8,912 assignments, and examined 3,534 
notices of use involving 12,666 titles. Usually a claim is registered 
within a week or two of the date on which all the required material 
is received in the Office. The application is a formal document 
and should be completed carefully; errors in filing it can require 
additional time for consideration and correspondence. More 
than 85 percent of the claims filed are found to be registrable 
without correspondence. 
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III. Cataloging Division 


What the Cataloging Division is 


The Cataloging Division is the link which transforms the basic 
copyright information in copies and applications passed for 
registration by the Examining Division into the catalog entries 
and indexes used by the reference searchers and the public. 

The Cataloging Division is organized into three sections— 
Miscellaneous, Music, and Cumulative. The first two are con- 
cerned with current cataloging and the third with the production 
of cards and the published catalogs. 

Section staffs include revisers, senior and junior catalogers, and 
clerical personnel. The total staff of the division in 1960 num- 
bered 64 persons. 


What the Cataloging Division does 


After the Service Division has stamped the registration number 
on the application and a copy or copies of works entered for 
registration by the Examining Division, these copies and applica- 
tions are forwarded to the Cataloging Division to serve as the 
basis for the cataloging operation. 


578245 O— 61——2 9 


First among the functions of the Cataloging Division is 1; 
preparation of catalog entries on cards to be added to the Ca: 
Catalog of the Copyright Office. These entries describe a: 
identify each deposited work and record the facts of registratic 
The Copyright Card Catalog is the main search tool of t’ 
Office; it is used constantly by Office personnel in the proce: 
ing of applications for registration, by Reference Divisic 
searchers, and by the public. 

The Music Section prepares the cards for current and reney. 
registrations of musical compositions, and for notices of use a> 
notices of intention to use musical works on mechanical instr: 
ments. The Miscellaneous Section prepares cards for works in « 
the other classes, including books, and for renewals in the: 
classes. The Cumulative Section edits and prepares for printi: 
the Catalog of Copyright Entries, which is published semiannually i» 
book form and contains entries for all current and renewal regis- 
trations, arranged by classes. This section also prepares anc 
edits cumulated catalogs covering material registered in the 
Copyright Office over a period of several years (for descriptions 
of the various catalogs, see page 25). 

In addition, the Cataloging Division makes continuing studies 
of existing and proposed procedures, so that its products, both 
card entries and printed catalogs, may effectively serve attorneys, 
authors, composers, publishers, dealers, librarians, scholars, and 
others, both in copyright searches and for purposes of biblio- 
graphic research. 
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IV. Reference Division 


What the Reference Division is 


The Reference Division is organized to respond to all copy- 
right reference requests, and to operate the Public Office, which 
assists the public in filing applications and obtaining general 
copyright information. It is responsible for the maintenance 
and development of the Office information and publications 
program and for liaison with the public. It investigates, under 
the deposit provisions of the law, unregistered claims to copy- 
right in published works and takes action to secure the deposit 
of tardy applications. The Reference Division is composed of 
three sections which reflect its principal functions: the Informa- 
tion and Publications Section, the Reference Search Section, 
and the Compliance Section. Section staffs include an informa- 
tion specialist, and information clerks; senior, junior, and assist- 
ant searchers, correspondence clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
The Reference Division in 1960 had a staff of 27 persons, 


Il 


What the Reference Division does 


Questions about the copyright law, registration, and Copy: 
right Office procedure are answered in the Public Office, located 
in Room 1025 in the Annex of the Library of Congress. They 
are received by telephone and by mail, from applicants, their 
agents, and others; and many are from visitors to the Copyright 
Office. In fiscal year 1960, a total of 15,813 telephone calls and 
13,233 letters were answered, and 5,331 visitors received. Copy- 
right attorneys and others wishing to make their own searches 
were referred to the Reference Search Section and directed to 
the Copyright Card Catalog files. Material brought to the 
Office for registration is accepted in the Public Office, receipts 
issued, and the copies, applications, and fees relayed to the 
Service Division. 

Informational circulars and other printed materials are pre- 
pared in the Information and Publications Section and made 
available to the public. Forms and other material used in the 
operations of the Copyright Office are also processed through 
this section. 

The Reference Search Section makes oe of the records 

(principally the card and printed catalogs) and the deposits, 
prepares reports and copyright bibliographies containing the 
facts on record in the Office files, and assists the public in making 
searches. In fiscal year 1960 the Reference Search Section 
received 9,139 inquiries, resulting in 6,811 official search reports 
on the copyright facts concerning 33,638 titles. 

Searches are made by the Compliance Section and correspond- 
ence is conducted to discover whether domestic publications 
bearing notice of copyright have been registered. For recal- 
citrants, the demand and penalty provisions of the law may 
ultimately be invoked. 

The Division is a source of published articles on various 
aspects of copyright procedure and on copyright developments. 


V. The Register’s Office 


The staff of the Register’s Office comprises the Register of 
Copyrights, the Deputy Register, the Assistant Register, the 
General Counsel of the Copyright Office, several other attor- 
neys, and clerical assistants. 

The Register is administrative head of the Copyright Office. 
He is responsible for applying the provisions of the law as they 
relate to registration, for issuing rules and regulations for the 
registration of copyright claims, and for the registration and 
cataloging of all types of copyright material. He also reports to 
Congress as to amendments in the laws relating to literary and 
artistic property and indicates the public.interest in such legis- 
lation. He assists in the preparation, revision, and implementa- 
tion of conventions, treaties, and Presidential proclamations 
relative to copyright. 

The Deputy Register serves as an alternate to the Register and 
as adviser on interdepartmental and governmental panels. In 
the absence of the Register he coordinates all policy, legal, and 
legislative matters. 

The Assistant Register is caeaaalils for the administrative 
supervision, daily operations, and coordination of the work of the 
divisions of the Copyright Office. 

The attorneys attached to the Register’s Office, under the 
supervision of the General Counsel of the Copyright Office, 
are responsible for handling legal problems regarding the ad- 
ministration of the copyright law, for research, and for advising 
on changes in overall procedures, regulations, and policies of the 
Office. The work of the legal staff includes consideration of 
proposed amendments to, or revisions of, the copyright law, as 
well as revisions in conventions and treaties, and participation 
in litigation affecting the Office. 

The Library of the Copyright Office, under the supervision of 
a librarian who is an attorney, is a part of the Register’s Office. 
It contains books, periodicals, and other publications secured for 
the particular needs of the staff. 
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The librarian compiles and edits such legal publications of the 
Copyright Office as Decisions of the United States Courts Involving 
Copyright and prepares summarics of current cases, books, 
and legal articles for the information of the Copyright Office 
staff. 

On the average of once a weck, or as frequently as occasion 
demands, the Register, Deputy Register, Assistant Register, 
General Counsel of the Copyright Office, and division chiefs 
meet in the Register’s office as a “‘Register’s Conference.” This 
group discusses and recommends changes in procedure and pol- 
icy, budget considerations, and other problems and developments 
connected with administration of the Copyright Office. 
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Notable Dates 
in American Copyright 


May 37, 1790—First Federal Copyright Law. Term: 14 years 
with privilege of renewal for 14 years. Works protected: 
maps, charts, books. 


June 9, 7190—First copyright entry: Philadelphia Spelling Book. 
April 29, 1802—Prints added to protected works. 


February 3, 1831—First general revision of the copyright law. 
Music added to protected works. Term of copyright ex- 
tended to 28 years with privilege of renewal for 14 years. 


August 18, 1856—Dramatic compositions added to protected 
works. 


August 3, 1865—Photographs added to protected works. 


july 8, 1870—Second general revision of the copyright law. 
Works of art added to protected works; translations and 
dramatizations mentioned. Copyright activities central- 
ized in the Library of Congress. Indexing of the record of 
registrations instituted. 


March 3, 1891—First U.S. copyright law authorizing establishment 
of copyright relations with foreign countries. Periodicals 
mentioned as subject matter of copyright. Record of works 
registered issued in published form for the first time in July 
1891. 


January 6, 1897—Performance of music protected. 


February 19, 1897—Separate Copyright Office established as a 
department of the Library of Congress. Position of Register 
of Copyrights created. 
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March 4, 1909—Third general revision of the copyright law, the 
basis of the present law. Admission of certain classes of 
unpublished works to copyright. Date of copyright changed 
to date of publication for published works. Renewal term 
extended to 28 years. 


August 24, 1912—Motion pictures and photoplays added to classes 
of protected works. 


July 13, 1914—President proclaims United States adherence to 
Buenos Aires Copyright Convention of 1910, establishing 
convention protection between U.S. and certain Latin 
American States. 


July 31, 1939—Transfer of commercial prints and labels from 
Patent Office to Copyright Office. 


July 30, 1947—Copyright law codified into positive law as Title 
17 of the U.S. Code. he, -*" 


June 3, 1949—Some relaxation in registration requirements in 
favor of foreign works. 


July 17, 1952—Performance rights extended to non-dramatic 
literary works. 


August 5, 1955—Universal Copyright Convention proclaimed by 
the President of the United States of America. 


September 16, 1955—Effective date of Universal Copyright Con- 
vention and related changes in Title 17. 
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Brief Answers to 


20 Common Questions 


About Copyright 


1. Q, 
A. 


3. Q. 


A. 


What ts copyright? 


“Copyright” literally means the right to copy. The 
term has come to mean that body of exclusive rights 
granted by statute to authors for protection of their 
writings. It includes the exclusive right to make and 
publish copies of the copyrighted work, to make other 
versions of the work, and, with certain limitations, to 
make recordings of the work and to perform the work in 
public. 


. What is the ‘‘notice of copyright”? 
. It is the notification on the work itself that copyright is 


claimed. It usually looks like this: “© John Doe 1961,” 
or “Copyright 1961 by John Doe.” The year date indi- 
cates when the copyright was secured and the name is 
that of the copyright proprietor. 


Should an applicant place “‘copyright pending” on his work until 
he receives the certificate from the Copyright Office? 


“Copyright pending” is not a form of notice prescribed 
by the copyright law. Copyright is not secured by 
grant from the Copyright Office in the sense that the 
Patent Office issues letters patent. As to how copyright 
is secured, see the next two questions and answers. 


. On what subject matter may a copyright be obtained? 


. A copyright may be obtained on the “writings” of an 


author in the various forms of literary, dramatic, musical, 
and artistic expression. 
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5. Q. 
A, 


6. Q. 


7.Q. 


How ts copyright obtained? 


The procedure depends on the type of “writing.” 
Books (including pamphlets and leaflets), periodicals, 
maps, and prints are copyrighted by publication with 
notice of copyright, and registration should not be applied 
for at the Copyright Office until after authorized copies 
have been placed on sale, sold, or publicly distributed, 
all bearing the prescribed notice of copyright. 

On the other hand, certain works can be copyrighted 
by registration prior to publication; i.e., lectures, and 
other scripts prepared in the first instance for oral 
delivery, including certain fully developed scripts pre- 
pared for radio and television performance, dramatic 
compositions, music, works of art, drawings of a scientific 
or technical character, photographs, and motion pictures. 

Under the express provisions of the act, copyright 
secured for a work before it has been published does not 
exempt the copyright proprietor from the deposit of 
copies when the work is later reproduced in copies for 
sale. A second registration is then necessary. 


What has to be submitted to the Copyright Office in order to 
register a claim? 


. A completed application form, fee, and two copies of 


the work (except where one copy is specified in the law). 


Does the Copyright Office retain a copy of all copyrighted works 
in its files? 


. No. The copyright law provides in section 213 that 


“Of the articles deposited in the copyright office under 
the provisions of the copyright laws of the United States, 
the Librarian of Congress shall determine what books 
and other articles shall be transferred to the permanent 
collections of the Library of Congress, . . . and what 


9. Q. 


10. Q. 


other books or articles shall be placed in the reserve 
collections of the Library of Congress for sale or exchange, 
or be transferred to other governmental libraries in the 
District of Columbia for use therein.”” Furthermore, of 
such articles as remain undisposed of, the Librarian and 
the Register determine which of them it is desirable to 
preserve in the permanent files of the Copyright Office 
and may, under certain conditions, cause the remaining 
articles to be destroyed, or returned to the copyright 
claimant. 

Of the material received for registration, blanket 
transfers made from the Copyright Office to the Library 
include all periodicals, published maps, one copy each 
of published music, and magazine contributions. In 
addition, a large selection is made by the Library of 
books, music, pamphlets, prints, motion pictures, and 
other deposits. 

As a general rule, the Copyright Office retains in its 
files unpublished works. 


. What ts the term of a U.S. copyright? 


. Twenty-eight years. A second term of 28 years may be 


obtained by making a renewal registration in the Copy- 
right Office during the 28th year of the first term. 


After a copyright has expired, may anyone copy, publish, or 
otherwise use the specific work which was copyrighted, without 
permission of the copyright proprietor? 


. Yes. 


On what subject matter may a copyright NOT be obtained? 


. Registration cannot be made of any mechanical device as 


such, words, short phrases such as names, titles, and slo- 
gans; familiar symbols and designs, lettering or coloring; 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16 
20 


> O 


listing of ingredients or contents; ideas, plans, methods, 
systems; works designed for recording information which 
do not in themselves convey information, such as time 
cards, graph paper, score cards, address books, report or 
order forms; or works consisting of information that is 
common property such as calendars, rulers, schedules of 
sporting events, and lists or tables taken from public 
documents or other common sources. 


. Is an tdea copyrightable? 


No copyright may be obtained on a mere idea or sugges- 
tion. 


. Who may obtain a copyright? 


. The author or one deriving the right through the author. 


There are no restrictions as to the age of the author. He 
may be a minor. 


. May a foreign citizen obtain a United States copyright? 


.. Yes, under conditions specified in the law. 


. If two or more authors collaborate in the production of a work, 


may both secure the copyright? 


. Yes. Copyright may be held jointly. 


. May the owner of a copyright assign his interest in it to someone 


else? 


. Yes, by an instrument in writing. Copyright assign- 


ments should be recorded in the Copyright Office. 


, Q. Are United States copyrights protected in foreign countries? 


A. 


17. Q. 


18. Q. 


In countries that are parties to international copyright 
agreements to which the United States is also a party, pro- 
tection is afforded to works of United States authors in ac- 
cordance with the terms of such agreements. Protection 
in some countries may be obtained under certain circum- 
stances by the terms of a convention to which the United 
States is not a party. A possibility also exists that the 
domestic law of a country, not a member of such conven- 
tion and with which the United States has no copyright 
relations, may afford a means of securing protection to 
works of U.S. authors. Because of its complexity, pro- 
tection of U.S. authors abroad is a matter which should 
be discussed with a qualified attorney. 


Is it necessary to go personally to the Copyright Office in Washing- 
ton, or to retain a lawyer to transact business with the Office 
concerning copyright matters? 


. No. Business with the Copyright Office is conducted in 


large part by correspondence and generally by the claim- 
ant himself. In cases of particular difficulty and impor- 
tance it may be advisable to consult a qualified attorney. 


Will the Copyright Office give advice with respect to copyright 


matters? 


The Office gives general copyright information and renders 
assistance in the registration of a copyright claim. The 
Office will also make a search of its records for such in- 
formation as they may contain relative to copyright claims, 
upon request and payment of the statutory fee. The 
Copyright Office does not, however, practice law or give 
legal opinions concerning the rights of persons in cases of 
alleged infringement, contracts, the copyright status of 
any particular work other than the facts shown in the 
records of the Office, or matters of a similar nature. 
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19. Q. Does the Copyright Office prosecute infringers? 


A. No. Determination of the scope of a copyright or its en- 
forcement after it has been registered comes within the 


jurisdiction of the United States courts. 


20. Q. How does one obtain information as to the filing of applications. 
fees, and other administrative procedures concerning copyrights’ 


A. By writing to the Copyright Office, Library of Congress. 
Washington 25, D.C. The Copyright Office will senc! 
free, on request, application forms and information 
relative to the operations of the Office. 
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Publications of the 


Copyright Office 


COPYRIGHT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (Titie 
17, United States Code), Bulletin No. 14. This is a pamphlet edition 
of the copyright law, including the REGULATIONS oF THE CopyrRiIGHT 
Orrice (Code of Federal Regulations, Title 37, ch. II). 68 pages, 
1960, paper, 25 cents. 


Order from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Free publications which may be obtained from the Copyright Office 


REGULATIONS OF THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE (Code of Federal 
Regulations, Title 37, ch. II) Circular 96. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS. Copies 
are available for each fiscal year, beginning with 1951-52. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON COPYRIGHT. Circular 35. 7 pages. 
1960. 


CIRCULARS on specific copyright subjects are also available. These 


include: 
No. 3E_ The copyright notice No. 43 Contributions to 
6 Television programs periodicals 
7 Motion pictures 46 Commercial prints 
10 Assignments and labels 
15 Renewals 51 Choreographic works 
16 Books 55 Cartoons and comic 
22 Copyright searches strips 
36H Public domain 58 Musical compositions 
37 Copyright protection UCC-1 Universal Copyright 


abroad Convention 


RELATED CODE PROVISIONS. A list of some provisions in the United 
States Code and the Code of Federal Regulations dealing with or related 
to copyright (exclusive of 17 U.S.C. and 37 CFR, ch. IL). Compiled 
by Marjorie McCannon. Circular 86. 17 pages. 1960. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON DESIGN PROTECTION. Compiled by Barbara 
A. Ringer. Some 264 books, articles, and documents are summarized 
under various headings. 70 pages. 1955. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON DESIGN PROTECTION, SUPPLEMENT 1959. 
Compiled by William Strauss, Borge Varmer, and Caruthers Berger 
under the editorial supervision of William Strauss and Barbara A. 
Ringer. The three parts of the supplement deal with books and articles 
(including a number of recent foreign language materials), bills intro- 
duced in Congress, and court decisions. 160 pages. 1959. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON NEIGHBORING RIGHTS (“Droits Voisins’’): 
Protection of performers, producers of sound recordings, and broad- 
casting organizations. Compiled and edited by William Strauss. 
Contains documents, books, articles, and a list of authors. 35 pages. 
1955. 


COPYRIGHT BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Henriette Mertz. Contains English 
and foreign sections. Authors and titles are listed alphabetically, but 
no attempt has been made to break it down to a subject approach. 
213 pages. 1950. 


Microfilm which may be obtained from the Library of Congress Photo- 
duplication Service © 


A COMPILATION OF THE REGULATIONS CONCERNING COPY- 
RIGHT 1874-1956. The regulations affecting copyright since the 
duties of registering copyright claims were first transferred to the Library 
of Congress, price $6.50. 


Orders for this microfilm should be addressed and remittances made payable to 
The Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Priced Copyright Office publications which may be obtained from GPO 


Orders for all the publications listed below should be addressed and remittances 
made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


CATALOG OF COPYRIGHT ENTRIES. Paper. Each part of the 
catalog is published in semiannual numbers containing the claims of 
copyright registered during the periods January-June and July—Decem- 
ber. The prices given below are for the year. Semiannual numbers are 
available at one-half the annual price. 
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Part 1—Books and Pamphlets Including Serials and Contributions 


to Periodicals: ccs sade bi scewae ties ade sred $4 Noe E TEs 04 1HG% 2 $5. 00 
Part 2—Periodicals. .. 0... eee teen eee ens 2.00 
Parts 3—4—Dramas and Works Prepared for Oral Delivery........ 2.00 
Part S==MUusié...6. ccc cescsacheduaddaaaa seas eee nab davenneas 7.00 
Part 6—Maps and Atlases... 0.0.0.0... ete eens 1.00 


Parts 7-11A—Works of Art, Reproductions of Works of Art, Scien- 
tific and Technical Drawings, Photographic Works, Prints and 


Pactorial TMstations . vcciiee is ceeds sa ceenwne ners dazeias 2.00 
Part 11B—Commercial Prints and Labels....................... 2. 00 
Parts 12-13—Motion Pictures and Filmstrips.................... 1.00 

Annual Subscription Price, all parts.................0-.00000. 20. 00 


These catalogs are usually available 6 months after the close of a registration 
period. Although orders should be addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, 
the Copyright Office will furnish information on catalogs prior to 1957 upon 
request. 


Catalog of Copyright Entries, Cumulative Series 


MOTION PICTURES 1894-1912. Identified from the records of the 
United States Copyright Office by Howard Lamarr Walls. 92 pages. 
1953. Buckram, price $2.00. 


MOTION PICTURES 1912-1939. Works registered in the Copyright 
Office in Classes L and M. 1,256 pages. 1951. Buckram, price 
$18.00. 


MOTION PICTURES 1940-1949. Another decade of works registered in 
Classes L and M. 598 pages. 1953. Buckram, price $10.00. 


MOTION PICTURES 1950-1959. A list of 27,310 motion pictures regis- 
tered in the U.S. Copyright Office between January 1, 1950, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 494 pages. 1960. Buckram, price $10.00. 


These four volumes now include all of the more than 100,000 films 
registered in the Copyright Office of the United States since the beginning 
of the Motion Picture Industry in 1894 and form an unbroken historical 
record of the products of a major American industry. 


DRAMATIC COMPOSITIONS COPYRIGHTED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1870-1916. Two volumes. 3,547. pages. 1918. Cloth, 
price $4.00. Over 60,000 titles alphabetically arranged with complete 
index to authors, translators, copyright proprietors, ete. 
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Copyright Law Revision Studies 


COPYRIGHT LAW REVISION. Studies prepared for the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, U.S. Senate. Committee prints published by the Senate Com- 
mittee, the preparation of which was supervised by the Copyright Office. 


First print; 142 pages, 1960, 40 cents: 
1. The History of U.S.A. Copyright Law Revision From 1901 to 1954. 
2. Size of the Copyright Industries. 
3. The Meaning of Writings” in the Copyright Clause of the Consti- 
tution. 
4. The Moral Right of the Author. 
Second print; 125 pages, 1960, 35 cents: 
5. The Compulsory License Provisions of the U.S. Copyright Law. 
6. The Economic Aspects of the Compulsory License. 
Third print; 125 pages, 1960, 35 cents: 
7. Notice of Copyright. 
8. Commercial Use of the Copyright Notice. 
9. Use of the Copyright Notice by Libraries. 
10. False Use of Copyright Notice. 
Fourth print; 155 pages, 1960, 45 cents: 
11. Divisibility of Copyrights. 
12. Joint Ownership of Copyrights. 
13. Works Made for Hire and on Commission 
Fifth print; 135 pages, 1960, 35 cents: 
14. Fair Use of Copyrighted Works. 
15. Photoduplication of Copyrighted Material by Libraries. 
16. Limitations on Performing Rights. 
Sixth print; 135 pages, 1960, 40 cents: 
17. The Registration of Copyright. 
18. Authority of the Register of Copyrights to Reject Applications for 
Registration. 
19. The Recordation of Copyright Assignments and Licenses. 
Seventh print; 81 pages, 1960, 25 cents: | 
20. Deposit of Copyrighted Works. 
21. The Catalog of Copyright Entries. 
Eighth print; 169 pages, 1960, 45 cents: 
22. The Damage Provisions of the Copyright Law. 
23. The Operation of the Damage Provisions of the Copyright Law: 
An Exploratory Study. 
24. Remedies Other Than Damages for Copyright Infringement. 
25. Liability of Innocent Infringers of Copyright. 
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Ninth print; 116 pages, 1961, 35 cents: 
26. The Unauthorized Duplication of Sound Recordings. 
27. Copyright in Architectural Works. 
28. Copyright in Choreographic Works. 
Tenth print; 237 pages, 1961, 60 cents: 
29. Protection of Unpublished Works. 
30. Duration of Copyright. 
31. Renewal of Copyright. 
Eleventh print; 57 pages, 1961, 25 cents: 
32. Protection of Works of Foreign Origin. 
33. Copyright in Government Publications. 


34. Copyright in Territories and Possessions of the United States. 


Bulletins 


DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS INVOLVING 
COPYRIGHT. The series contains substantially all copyright cases, 
as well as many involving related subjects which have been decided by 
the Federal courts. Some decisions of the State courts are also included. 


Cloth. 
1909-14 (Bull. No. 17) $1.75 1944-46 (Bull. No. 25) $1.50 
1914-17 (Bull. No. 18) 2.50 1947-48 (Bull. No. 26) 1.75 
1918-24 (Bull. No. 19) 2.50 1949-50 (Bull. No. 27) 2.00 
1924-35 (Bull. No. 20) 3.75 1951-52 (Bull. No. 28) 2.50 
1935-37 (Bull. No. 21) .75 1953-54 (Bull. No. 29) 2.25 
1938-39 (Bull. No. 22) 2.00 1955-56 (Bull. No. 30) 2.75 
1939-40 (Bull. No. 23) 2.25 1957-58 (Bull. No. 31) 2.75 


1941-43 (Bull. No. 24) 2.75 


Cumulative Index, 1909-1954 (Bulletins 17-29) $1.75. 
Complete set, including Index $35.50. 


Prices are subject to change. Bulletin 32, 1959-60 is in preparation. 
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Copyright Office Application Forms 


The Copyright Office has prepared forms for use in applying 
for the registration of claims to copyright. These application 
forms, listed below, are supplied free upon request. State the 
form for which you have a need and address your communication 
to: Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Form A—Published book manufactured in the United States of America. 


Form A-B Foreign—Book or periodical manufactured outside the United 
States of America (except works subject to the ad interim provisions of 
the copyright law). 


Form A-B Ad Interim—Book or periodical in the English language manu- 
factured and first published outside the United States of America. 


Form B—Periodical manufactured in the United States of America. 


Form BB—Contribution to a periodical manufactured in the United States 
of America. 


Form C—Lecture or similar production prepared for oral delivery. 
Form D—Dramatic or dramatico-musical composition. 


Form E—Musical composition the author of which is a citizen or domiciliary 
of the United States of America or which was first published in the 
United States of America. 


Form E Foreign—Musical composition the author of which is not a citizen 
or domiciliary of the United States of America and which was not first 
published in the United States of America. 


Form F—Map. 

Form G—Work of art or a model or design for a work of art. 

Form H—Reproduction of a work of art. 

Form I—Drawing or plastic work of a scientific or technical character. 
Form J—Photograph. 

Form K—Print or pictorial illustration. 

Form KK—Print or label used for an article of merchandise. 

Form L-M—Motion picture. 

Form R—Renewal copyright. 


Form U—Notice of use of copyrighted music on mechanical instruments. 
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